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NUMBER LXXXVI. 





By ADAM FITZ-ADAM. 





To be continued every THURSDAY. 





THURSDAY, Aug the 29th, 1754. 
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received upon it (not to mention 
the abufes that have been fent me for refufing to make 
thote letters public) they would almoft have equalled 
in number the letters that have been fent:: cme . -upon all 
other fubjects. TJ. he plague of fervants is the phrafe 
in everybody’s mouth: yet how fond we are of encreaf- 
ing this plague, even to the deftruction of our fortunes, 
may be feen in almtoft‘every fa:nily that has any preten- 
fions to gentility. But I muft beg pardon of thefe cor- 
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refpondents for thinking a little differently from them 
upon this occafion; or rather for taking the part of 
fervants, in oppofition to their afters. 

Havine pafled the greateft part of my life in fami- 
lies, and being a ftric&t (though I hope not an imperti- 
nent) obferver of all occurrences that happen in them, 
I was very early of opinion that the good or bad qualities 
of fervants were generally to be afcribed to the con- 
duct of their maftcrs : and by repeated experiences fince, 
Iam become fo fanguine in this opinion, that when 
I have a mind to ftudy any mafter or miftrefs tho- 
roughly, I obferve with circumfpection the particular 
difpofitions and behaviour of their fervants. If I 
find chearfulnefs in their countenances, fobriety in 
their manners, neatnefs in their perfons, readinefs 
in their attendance, and harmony among themfelves, 
I always conclude that the mafter and miftrefs of 
fuch fervants have hearts which (according to a fignifi- 
cant expreffion in low life) Ke in the right places. On 
the contrary, wherever | fee fervants with fullennefs or 
ill-nature in their looks, with flothfulnefs in their mo- 
tions, or flovenlinefs in their clothes; or, above all, 
when I hear them quarrelling among themfelves ; I con- 
clude that they are copying the manners of thofe they 
ferve, and that the matter and miftrefs of that houfe, 
whatever characters they may bear in the world, are 
difagreeable in themfelves, and a plague to all about 
them. 

By this rule I am generally able to judge with 
what degree of eftimation I am received at the feve- 
ral tea-tables where I vifit. I look only at the {fer- 
vant to know if I am a welcome gueft to his miftrefs 
and the family: if he opens the door to me with 
a look of indifferenc@ or feems flack in his attend- 
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23 
ance upon me, I fhorten the time of my ftay, and leffen 
the number of my vifits at that houfe. But if he thews 
me upftairs with a good grace, or looks at me with at- 
tention while I am indulging an old man’s fondnefs for 
prattling, I am as well fatisfied of his miftrefs’s regard 
for me, as if fhe had offered me her purfe. 

Tue Spectator, fpeaking of a family of fervants, fays, 
‘© That inftead of flying from the parts of the honfe 
« through which their mafter is pafling, they induftri- 
“ oufly contrive to place themfelves in his way.” And 
I am intimate in a family, where the only unpleafant 
hours that the fervants know, are thofe in which the 
mafter and miftrefs of the houfe are abfent. I have 
obferved with great delight, when my friend and his 
lady have been ftepping into the coach for a journey of 
a few days, that the man and maid-fervants have been 
crouding to the door, and with tears in their eyes wait- 
ing for the laft kind nod, as they have driven from 
the houfe. It has done my heart good, when in the 
abfence of their mafter and miftrefs I have looked in up- 
on thefe honeft people, to fee with what eagernefs they 
have run to me, to enquire, every one at once, if I had 
heard any news of their benefactors, and at what time 
they would return. Jt would be unneceflary, after what I 
have faid of thefe fervants, to enter upon the characters of 
the mafter and miftrefs. I fhall content myfelf with ob- 
ferving, that if all thofe who have fervants were of the 
fame difpofitions with the people I am {peaking of, I 
fhould hardly have had occafion to write upon this 
fubject. 

Seneca fays of fervants, “* That they are a. kind of 
“humble friends.” (Not according to the modern 
acceptation of humble friends ; for by fuch are meant 


thofe who are to be ftill more dependent on our humours, 
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and who in return for precarious meat and drink, are 
to think, fpeak and act exactly as we would have 
them.) He goes on to obferve, ‘* That it is the part of a 
* wife and a good man to deal with his inferior as 
«© he would have his fuperior deal with Him; fortune 
“ having no more power over fervants than over their 
“ mafters: and he that duly confiders how many fervants 
“ have come to be mafters, and how many matters to 
“ be fervants, will lay no great ftrefs of argument either 
“ upon the one, or upon the other. Some ufe their 
“ fervants worfe than beafts, in flavith attendances be- 
“tween their drink and their lufts; as if they were 
“ not made of the fame materials with their mafters, or 
“© to breathe the fame air, or to die under the fame con- 
“ ditions. It is worthy obfervation (continues he) 
“ that the moft imperious mafters over their own fer- 
‘“* vants, are at the fame time the moft abject flaves to 
“ the fervants of other mafters. I will not diftinguith a 
*« fervant by his office, but by his manners; the one is 
“ the work of fortune, the other of virtue,” 

Tuus far fays Seneca: and indeed the wretchednefs 
of fervitude is altogether owing to the pride of fuperio- 
rity: a pride, which if properly exerted, would appear 
in making thofe happy whom fortune has made de- 
pendent upon us for favour and fupport. This indeed 
would be the pride of a man; and I have always con- 
fidered it as the principle happinefs of every matter, 
that Heaven has placed him in a fituation to make life 
eafy and comfortable to thofe whofe lot it is to depend 
upon him for bread. 

For my own part, I have always been of opinion that 
the matter is as much obliged to the fervant who acquits 
himfelf in his office with diligence and faithfulnefs, as 
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the fervant to the mafter for his favour and indulgence. 
But in the common opinion it is otherwife : and the per- 
formance of thofe duties which {hall intitle the fervant 
toa reward in Heaven, fhall be infufficient to procure 
him either a civil word, or a kind look from his impe- 
rious mafter. 

How contrary a behaviour is that of the family above- 
mentioned! Ifa fervant has done his duty, he is fure 
to be commended for it: if through incapacity or inad- 
vertency he has committed a fault, it is paffed over with 
good-humour ; or if through careleffnefs or defign, the 
admonitions he receives are the admonitions of a friend, 
who advifes him, for his own fake, to amendment, and 
encourages him to fet about it by gentlenefs and perfua- 
fion. It may be worth the mentioning, that my friend’s 
butler was cured of a violent inclination to fotting, by 
having the keys of the cellar delivered to his keeping ; 
and that the houfekeeper, who is one of the moft thought- 
ful and difcreet matrons I know of, was one of the gid- 
dieft girls alive, till the affairs of the family were thrown 
into her hands. 

I po not mean to infinuate by thefe circumftances, 
that every drunken footman fhould keep the keys of his 
matter’s cellar, or that every madcap of a maid fhould be 
intrufted, by way of fobering her, with the manage- 
ment of a family ; I only mentioned them to thew that 
even vices and follies are fometimes to be cured by good 
ufage ; and if fo, how greatly may good qualities be im- 
proved by the fame indulgent behaviour ! 

I HAvE faid in a former paper, that people are more 
likely to be praifed into good qualities, than to be railed 
out of bad ones: and I have always found, that to com- 
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mend a fervant for doing right (and every fervant does 
right fometimes) has had a much better efrect than 
chiding and complaining when he has happesed to do 
wrong. ‘To cherifh the defire of pieafing in a ‘ervant, 
you muft fhew him that you are pleafed; for what en- 
couragement is there for his perfeverance, unlefs you tell 
him at firft that he is in the right way? 

To conclude this fubje&t ; I would have fervants con- 
fidered as reafonable beings ; as thoie, who though they 
have the frailties of men, have alfo their virtues, their 
affections and their feelings: that they can repay good 
offices with gratitude, and ill ones with neglect ; aad 
that they are intitled to our favour, till they have cc- 
ferved our difpleafure. I fhall only add, for the inform- 
ation of my correfpondents, that I fhall pay no regard 
to the complaints that are fent me againft Bad fervanis, 


unlefs I am thoroughly convinced that they come fram 
Good matters. 
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